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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





ees year marks the 40th anniversary of the erection of 
Horticultural Hall in Boston and the event will be cele- 
brated on Friday, January 26, when the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society will hold open 
house throughout the afternoon 
and evening. At the same time 
the Massachusetts Federation of 
Garden Clubs will welcome its 
members and friends to its new 
headquarters which have been established in Horticultural 
Hall. All of the 12 different organizations which meet at 
Horticultural Hall have also been invited to participate and 
the event promises to be a notable one in the society’s long 
history. 

It is safe to say that Horticultural Hall in Boston has now 
become the greatest garden center in the United States. The 
huge building extending from Huntington Avenue to Fal- 
mouth Street on Massachusetts Avenue is devoted entirely to 
matters having to do with horticulture in its various phases. 
The first floor with its three halls is devoted to exhibitions and 
lectures, but the three floors above are given over to offices and 
the library. The latter, the largest library of its kind in the 
country, occupies parts of three 
floors with a librarian and four 
assistants in charge. The office 
of the exhibition manager and 
the editorial, circulation and ad- 
vertising offices of Horticulture, 
as well as the secretary's office, 
are also on the third floor. The 
different organizations which 
use Horticultural Hall as their 


headquarters are as follows: 

The Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club 
of Boston 

The New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 

The Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and 
Flower Mission 

The New England Gladiolus Society 

The Dahlia Society of New England 
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Anniversary of America’s 
Greatest Garden Center 





known, however, that the library is also open to the public, 
although only members may take books away. Anyone inter- 
ested in any branch of horticulture may consult the books or 
magazines with which the li- 
brary is filled or may ask ques- 
tions of the librarian or the 
secretary. Of course many prob- 
lems are also presented by mail 
and by telephone. 

The New England Wild Flower Preservation Society has a 
well-equipped office on the third floor, with a permanent 
secretary in charge. The Benevolent Fruit and Flower Mission 
has an office and a permanent secretary in the basement and 
does remarkable work, particularly in the distribution of 
flowers to hospitals and other institutions. This work is con- 
tinued throughout the year. Oftentimes great numbers of 
floral pieces from funerals are taken apart by willing workers 
and made up into bouquets which give no suggestion of their 
original purpose. 

Each year the state conducts two extension courses, in land- 
scape design and flower arrangement, in one of the smaller halls 
in the building, and the Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club of 
Boston and the Boston Branch 
of the National Association of 
Gardeners conduct classes. 

The library constantly has on 
display interesting exhibits of 
valuable books or prints. Just 
now it is featuring what is be- 
lieved to be the only complete 
set of Jean Louis Prevost’s ‘‘Col- 
lection des Fleurs et des Fruits”’ 
to be found in the United States. 
The collection consists of 48 
large folio plates, in perfect con- 
dition, although Prevost was a 
painter of the late 18th century. 
These plates have been receiv- 
ing considerable attention from 
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Boston Branch of the National 
Gardeners Association 


The activities at Horticultural 
Hall cover a wide range. The 
public is most familiar, of course, 
with the exhibitions held there 
at intervals throughout the sea- 
son and the lectures frequently 
held, most of which are free to 
the public. It is not generally 


Gordon Dunthorne’s ‘Flower 
and Fruit Prints of the 1 8th and 
Early 19th Centuries,’’ however, 

gives the work of Prevost warm 
ee = praise. The artist derived his in- 
spiration from the French 17th 
century tradition of decorative 
quality and his own work was 
frankly intended to be used as 
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the basis of designs for wall papers, chintzes and china. ‘‘Per- 
haps no other prints,’’ says Mr. Dunthorne, ‘‘are more worthy 
of carrying on the tradition of Jean Baptiste and Van Spaen- 
donck than these fine examples of Prevost.”’ 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has a long list of 
medals and other awards which are bestowed after careful 
deliberation by competent committees. The George Robert 
White medal, which was awarded in 1939 to Dr. George T. 
Moore, director of the St. Louis Botanical Garden, is given 
once each year and is considered the most outstanding horti- 
cultural award in America. 

Perhaps the most unique of the society’s awards is the 
Albert C. Burrage gold cup, which costs exactly $1,000, vary- 
ing in size with the price of gold. This cup is paid for from 
a fund established by the late Albert C. Burrage, for ten 
years president of the society. It is given under circumstances 
different probably from those under which any other society 
offers an award. A special committee is appointed each year to 
attend all the shows given by the society and to decide upon, in 
December, the exhibit which it considers to have been the most 
outstanding at any of these shows throughout the season. 
Naturally, the award usually is made to an exhibit at either 
the Spring or Fall exhibition, and the announcement has just 
been made that the award for 1939 goes to Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin S. Webster of Chestnut Hill, Mass., for their extremely 
beautiful exhibit set up by their superintendent, Peter Arnott, 
at the Autuma show. In the opinion of the committee this was 
one of the most remarkable exhibits ever seen at any of the 
shows put on by the society since the award was established. 


Dutch Elm Pest Reported on Wane 


The prevalence of the Dutch elm disease has decreased 40 
per cent in the United States, compared with 1938 the total 
expanded area explored revealing only a few new isolated 
cases of infestations, it has been pointed out by William 
Middleton of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine located at Bloomfield, N. J., who presented a paper on this 
subject; prepared by E. C. Brewer of the same bureau, at the 
second and final session of the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Eastern Branch, American Association of Economic Entomol- 
ogists, at the Hotel New Yorker. 


Coming Lecture by Mr. David Burpee 


It is announced that Mr. David Burpee of the W. Atlee 
Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa., will give an illustrated talk on 
the new Tetra marigold (tetraploid), which is said to be the 
first new flower created by the use of a chemical, the chemical 
being colchicine. At this time there will also be a preview of 
the new marigold. The affair will take place at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City on Monday, January 29, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. Invitation cards, admitting two 
persons, are now being sent out. 


Long Island Gardening Classes 


For the third successive year Dr. 
Forman T. McLean will conduct 
classes in practical gardening in the 
Scudder Greenhouse at Glen Cove, 
L. I., on Mondays from March 4 
to May 13. The course will cover 
both elementary and advanced work 
in seed sowing, transplanting, the 
making of cuttings and general out- 
door gardening. All necessary sup- 
plies in the greenhouse will be pro- 
vided for the students, who need 
furnish only the seeds, bulbs, or 
other stock in which they are inter- 
ested. By May the students will have 


The solid gold cup awarded to Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin S. Webster of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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raised many flats of plants which they can take home to their 
gardens. The enrollment is limited. Miss Saidie Scudder of 
Glen Head will arrange the classes and assist Dr. McLean. 


New York Botanical Garden Election 


Joseph R. Swan was re-elected president of the New York 
Botanical Garden at the annual meeting January 8. Mr. Swan 
has headed the board of managers of the garden since Novem- 
ber, 1937. Other officers re-elected include Henry deForest 
Baldwin, and John L. Merrill, vice-presidents, and Arthur M. 
Anderson, treasurer. Dr. William J. Robbins continues as 
director of the institution and_ the two assistant directors, 
Henry de la Montagne and H. A. Gleason, were re-elected as 
secretary and assistant secretary of the board. 

Members of the board of managers who were elected to 
succeed themselves for a three-year term are Henry deForest 
Baldwin, Childs Frick, Allyn R. Jennings, Henry Lockhart, 
Jr., Dr. D. T. MacDougal, Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, and Joseph 
R. Swan. Dr. A. Percy Saunders, recently retired professor of 
chemistry at Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., was elected 
to the corporation. 


Winners of Gladiolus Society Medals 


The New England Gladiolus Society has announced the 
winners of its gold medals for the year 1939. This society 
awards these medals each year to those who have done the 
most to further the cause of the gladiolus. All recipients are 
persons of international or national reputation. Those who 
have received these medals in past years are: 1938, William 
Edwin Clark and Frank O. Shepardson; 1937, Joseph Cole- 
man; 1936, A. E. Kunderd and the Pfitzers of Germany; and 
1935, Clark W. Brown and E. F. Palmer. 

The awards for 1939 go to Elmer E. Gove of the Cham- 
plain View Gardens, Burlington, Vt.; J. E. Carter of Des 
Moines, Ia., founder of the Iowa Gladiolus Society, and 
Wendell W. Wyman of Sharon, Mass. 


A Rose Luncheon in New York City 


An event, which may have suggestions for many organiza- 
tions, took place in New York at the Hotel Wellington on 
December 5, when the Tuesday Lecture Luncheon Club gave 
a rose luncheon. Roses were featured in both the decorations 
and the menu. Crystalline rose petals decorated the cakes. 
Vegetables were served in rose forms. Crushed rose petals 
colored and flavored the salad dressing. Strawberry mousse 
was served in the form of rose moulds. At the close of the 
luncheon Mr. F. W. Rusicka, president of the New York 
Florists’ Club, gave a lecture on the history of the rose in 
America, along with practical suggestions for prolonging the 
life of roses as cut flowers in the home. 


Camellia Shows in the South 


The Men’s Camellia Club of Es- 
cambia County (Fla.) will hold its 
annual exhibition January 20 and 
21. It will be held in the San Carlos 
Hotel, Pensacola, this year and 
promises to be larger than any yet 
held. 

The annual camellia show of the 
Sand Hills Garden Club will again 
be held in the Old Medical College 
Building, Augusta, Ga., January 27 
and 28. It will be open from 2 to 
7 p.m. and from 12 m. to 6 p.m., 
respectively. There will be a small 
charge for admission. 





Short Cuts for Flower Show Committees 


New ways to meet some of the prob- 
lems which arise at most exhibitions 


OST flower show managers find themselves confronted 
M with a problem when they undertake to provide con- 
tainers for exhibitors. The plan of using glass milk 
bottles is rapidly losing favor for several reasons. To begin 
with, they are not ornamental, to say the least. In addition, 
they are difficult to store and easily broken. It is a fact, too, 
that their use is forbidden by law in some states. In Massa- 
chusetts, for example, milk bottles can be used as flower con- 
tainers at public exhibitions only if they have been dipped in 
paint to color them and render them unfit for use as milk 
containers. Milk bottles dipped in black paint are not wholly 
without merit and are used rather freely at some exhibitions. 
There is no type of glass vase which can be used without a 
heavy breakage loss, and pottery containers are both expensive 
and difficult to store away between shows. 

In view of all these facts, it is interesting to find that paper 
milk bottles are beginning to appear in shows. It is quite 
possible that they will come into common use before long and 
perhaps replace most other containers. Paper milk bottles are 
surprisingly strong and, if well made, will hold water for a 
week without danger of leakage. If water is confined to the 
lower half, they are well weighted and are not readily tipped 
over. They are light to handle, easily stored, and can be used 
several times. Even when new milk bottles must be purchased, 
the expense will be almost negative. 

It is true, however, that the paper milk bottles now in use 
have one or two disadvantages. If plain bottles without let- 
tering of any kind are desired, it will be found that only one 
color is available. That color is a dark cream—not wholly 
objectionable, but on the whole unduly conspicuous. It is 
almost certain, however, that concerns making these bottles 
will be willing to produce them in some other color, if the 
demand for them makes such action worthwhile. It would 
seem as though paper milk bottles in dark cream would meet 
every requirement of the average garden show committee. 
Another disadvantage is found in the fact that the commercial 
paper milk bottles have a narrow metal flange just inside the 
top, presumably for the cap to rest on. This flange is some- 
what in the way when these bottles are used as flower con- 
tainers. It is quite possible that manufacturers would be willing 
to make bottles without these flanges, if they found a market 
for them, but in any event it is not a difficult matter to slice 
off the top of the bottles using a large, sharp knife for the 
purpose. Then the flange is done away with and, in addition, 
a slightly larger top is provided. Milk bottles have been used 
in exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall in Boston with some 


seem to be especially effective when used with roses, carnations, 
snapdragons, gladioli, peonies and delphiniums, and indeed 
very satisfactory in lengthening the life of all of the so-called 
firm-stemmed garden or hothouse flowers. Probably it would 
not work so well with soft-stemmed flowers like those of 
tulips. It has been found that this material gives unusual re- 
sults in maintaining the freshness of flowers in rooms where 
the temperature is rather high and where they would last but 
a short time under ordinary circumstances. Moreover, it is of 
special benefit at exhibitions, because the flowers on display 
cannot have their stems cut or be given a change of water as 
would be the case with flowers in the home. There is also the 
fact that fading is prevented to an appreciable extent, a matter 
of importance, particularly in shows where much direct sun- 
light comes through unshaded windows. 

The covering of the tables at flower shows is another matter 
which often causes complications. Something is needed which 
will absorb water or at least not be discolored when water 
is spilled upon it. White paper, often used, is far from satis- 
factory, and burlap is in many instances too expensive. Some- 
times fine peat moss is used to advantage. A thin layer of this 
material is not objectionable and of course absorbs any water, 
which might be spilled upon it. Cocoa shells have been tried 
and given good results but they throw off an odor about 
which visitors often complain. Probably the best material to 
be used for covering the table is what is known as brown 
skin paper. This paper is pliable enough to be handled readily: 
the color is neutral enough to be inconspicuous; and it seldom 
shows stains. It comes in rolls at a reasonable cost and serves 
as a satisfactory background for flowers or plants of almost 
any type. 

There is, too, the difficulty of supplying edgings for gardens 
and other exhibits arranged on the floor, especially when grass 
edgings are not provided. Thin strips of ply board about three 
inches in width can be used, if painted green, and will stand 
some bending. The most satisfactory edging, however, is to 
be found in the new metal strips which are being used in 
permanent outdoor gardens. These strips are rather expensive, 
to be sure, but they can be used over and over again an indefi- 
nite number of times and they can be curved to meet almost 
any stipulation. Their appearance is pleasing and, of course, 
they give a desirable degree of uniformity to gardens of 
large size. 


Lack of Boron Causes Drought’ ¢Trouble 
,powar has been blamed for many plant troubles 


which have been caused by a lack of boron in the soil, 
according to a recent report of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station at New Haven. 








degree of success and it is known that 
arrangements can be made for purchasing 
such bottles at a low cost—three or four 
cents each delivered. The expenses on 
. delivery charges are not required, for the 
bottles are bulky and require large pack- 
ages for shipment. 

It is believed that the materials now 
on the market for lengthening the life 
of cut flowers will be of great advantage 
to flower show committees, especially 
those in charge of shows which are to 
continue for several days. These mate- 
rials, which are now being freely adver- 
tised, have been tested and have been 
found to give surprisingly satisfactory 











When this happens, apples contain 
brown blotches which we usually call 
cork, normal-appearing beets are black 
inside, turnips are brown and bitter 
inside and in celery small crosswise 
cracks appear in the ribs which then curl 
over and become brownish. Usually the 
trouble arises from the breaking down 
of the circulation system within the 
plant during a time of exceptional need, 
as in a dry period. So far, it is known 
that the application of small amounts of 
borax to the soil will prevent this trouble 
but the exact amount to use depends 
upon the crop and the acidity of the soil 
and must be determined by experiment. 














results, although these results vary some- 
what in respect to different flowers. They 


““___and see to it that no common birds 
bathe here.”’ 


It is hoped that more will be known 
about this another year. 
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Aralias Under Various Names 


Se aralia or ginseng family comprises more than 50 genera 
widely distributed in the temperate and tropical regions of 
both hemispheres and includes herbs, shrubs and trees. A 
number of them make excellent conservatory plants and should 
be more widely grown. 

The most prominent genus in the family is aralia, but it 
also includes Panax quinquefolium, the American ginseng, 
grown for the roots which supposedly have great medicinal 
value. In the old books on stove plants about 30 species are 
described. However, in recent years, botanists have subdivided 
the genus and one now finds a number of the species commonly 


f 





Fatsia japonica, an aralia kin from Japan. 


grown under glass under the genus tetrapanax, fatsia and 
polyscias. One which deserves more attention is Fatsia japonica. 

F. japonica is a native of Japan and, like some of the other 
aralias, makes a wonderful conservatory plant. It is propagated 
by seeds, stem and root cuttings in the Spring. Tetrapanax 
papyriferum (Aralia papyrifera) is also a good greenhouse 
plant and worthy of more attention than it commonly re- 
ceives. These plants grow well in a fairly rich sandy loam 
to which either a little peat or leaf mould has been added. 
One should treat them like any warm house plant for best 
results. 

—Arno H. Nehrling. 

Boston, Mass. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In addition there are a number of interest- 
ing species now recognized as polyscias. 


Best Growing Conditions for Daphnes 


HAVE been interested in the numerous differences of 

opinion as to the ideal growing mediums for Daphne 
cneorum. I have been growing these plants for several years 
in soil that grows healthy rhododendrons and kalmias. They 
seem to thrive when favored with full sun, acid soil, a mulch 
and early Spring protection from the sun. The application of 
alkalizers cost me several plants; now, I leave well enough 
alone. 


—Ralph M. Johnson. 


Coudersport, Pa. 
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How to Prevent Damping Off 


bees THOSE who have trouble with the damping off of 
seedlings started indoors early in the Spring, the following 
method of planting, which for two years has proved most 
satisfactory to the writer, is offered. 

In late Fall four-inch flats are prepared as follows: two and 
one-half inches of rich potting soil is placed in the bottom, 
and then one-half inch of good fresh sifted loam is placed on 
top of this. The roots will reach down into the potting soil 
later. The remaining inch is left for air and growing space. 
These flats are piled away dry in an unheated shed or other 
cold place for the Winter. Four or five days before seed-plant- 
ing time in late February or March, the flats are brought into 
a warm place and soaked with boiling hot water. This seems 
to kill most of the weed seeds and apparently prevents damp- 
ing off. While the soil is still moist, but not sticky, the flats 
are placed in the hotbed or greenhouse. On the surface of the 
soil drills are scratched one inch apart, varying in depth ac- 
cording to the size of the seeds. The seeds are sown rather 
thickly in these drills and covered about four times their 
diameter with sand which has been sterilized with boiling 
water and allowed to dry completely. A teaspoon is useful 
for applying the sand, which is put on only over the drills. 
The sand never gets crusty and the seeds can push up through 
it easily. With a fiat piece of wood, the drills are pressed down 
lightly. Fine seeds, like petunias, may be sown broadcast on 
the surface, covered lightly with sand and then pressed down. 
The flats are covered with glass, and newspaper is kept on top 
of the glass when there is direct sunlight. Since the soil is 
damp, the sand absorbs moisture in a few minutes so that no 
watering is required for some time or not until the glass is 
removed permanently. With most plants the glass must be 
removed as soon as seedlings appear. 

Removing of shade must be done gradually, accustoming 
the seedlings to direct sunshine one or two hours at a time, and 
several times during the day, until the shade can be lifted 
altogether. On the third day they should be able to stand full 
sunshine. Then care must be taken not to let the soil get dry. 
The seedlings should then be ready for pricking off into flats. 
The sand covering is good to use for seeds when grown in the 
hotbed or open ground for transplanting. 


—John B. Morris. 


Saugatuck, Conn. 


Valerians for Late Bloom 


HE valerian family is not generally noted for its great 

ornamental value nor for noteworthy contributions to the 
list of economic plants. In the latter rdle, corn salad, Valeria- 
nella locusta olitoria, is sometimes grown as a salad plant and, 
less frequently, patrinia is used as a pot herb. Another member 
of this family, Fedia cornucopie or African valerian, intrigued 
me for a long time after I read in a traveler’s account that it 
was used by the natives of Northern Africa as a salad. It was 
only during recent years, however, that seeds were made avail- 
able and since then I have acquired not a little admiration for 
it as an ornament as well as for its economic value. 

Seeds planted in the open in late May produce blooming 
plants by mid-Summer, when their rosy purple heads are over- 
shadowed by other and more brilliant flowers of that season. 
But, when frost has stopped the performance of every other 
annual in the garden, fedia shows its worth both in the garden 
and as a table decoration. This year, on December 6, six weeks 
after the last snapdragon and cornflower was cut, fedia gave 
us several bouquets. Now that seeds are available in this 
country the plant will no doubt find many other admirers. 


—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 





Digging Out of the Shovel Discussion 


EDITOR’S NOTE: /t seems necessary that the shovel discussion, which has been making its merry way 
through these pages for several months, should finally come to an end. These more or less belated 
letters are published with that thought in mind. Apparently, however, the question which the editor 
originally propounded as to whether or not the long-handled shovel is the gardener’s best friend 
still remains unanswered to the satisfaction of all concerned. Probably it will remain a moot subject 
wherever garden makers foregather and it is recommended now for debate by men’s garden clubs. 


Correct Shovel-Using Posture 


iy EDITOR—At the risk of making the subject of 
the long-handled shovel also “‘long,’’ I must add my 
tardy but loyal enthusiasm for that very useful instrument. 
Everything has been said by those who know their shovels in 
practice; possibly not enough stress has been put upon a certain 
“posture idealism—chin in! chest out! shoulders back!’’ We 
all, perforce, stoop too much at work with short handles. 

If Archimedes was correct, we save much energy with 
greater leverage during years of digging. Nor has anybody 
referred to the beauty-utility of shovels developed through 
long centuries—the proper “‘hang’’ of the blade, the entasis 
of the handle, the grace of a lean socket neck, the possibility 
of adding narrow foot-rests on the blade top, and most im- 
portant to women enthusiasts—the weight. We have inherited 
“farm tools” from a muscular past, tools made heavy and 
strong for long, arduous, rough use. Gardening, in most cases, 
does not call for heavy tools, and they discourage many a 
willing, but none too bulging arm. 

With this in mind and still recognizing the excellence of 
design in a well-made, long-handled shovel, I decided that con- 
siderable extra weight was out on the blade end of the handle. 
I drew a chalk line down each side of the blade and cut away 
the outside metal, smoothing the raw edges. You would be 
astonished to find how much lighter it makes a shovel. My 
wife has appropriated it for her own use. 

—Walt Harris. 
Harvard, Mass. 





The West Likes Long Handles 


EAR EDITOR—I hope you have had as much fun out 

of the letters anent the long-handled shovel, as I have. 

It seems evident, however, from many, that your point has 

been missed; that, limited to 

one tool, the long-handled 

shovel would have to be your 

choice, as it is adapted to the 
widest range of uses. 

Had more of the writers 
been from the West, you would 
have found an almost unani- 
mous agreement, for here the 
long-handled shovel has the 
widest range of uses and, if a 
garden can afford but two 
tools, you will always find this 
shovel and a rake. I do say, 
however, that one should al- 
ways buy the highest quality. 
The thin-bladed, all-steel featherweight is a real tool. 

Unfortunately, a standard No. 2 shovel is too heavy for 
most women. Perhaps, many of the women readers would like 
to know that there is a forestry shovel, identical in design and 
material with the featherweight but with a shorter handle and 
smaller blade. Out here, each car entering a forest must carry 
one and between trips it is the favorite tool of the women. 
Men, too, like this small shovel for setting plants too large for 
the trowel. 

—Elmer C. Purdy. 
Ukiah, Cal. 
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A diagram of the new shovel suggested by Mr. Walt Harris. 


Shovels for Controlling Grass Fires 


i EDITOR—Perhaps I have overlooked something, 
but I do not recall any mention of the long-handled 
shovel for putting out grass fires. A few smoothing motions 
with the bottom of the blade of a long-handled shovel extin- 
guish grass fires more quickly and easily than the conventional 
broom and rake. So far as I know, the only thing superior to a 
long-handled shovel for fighting grass fires is a freshly cut 
young red cedar three or four feet tall, or the top of a larger 
cedar. Such a cedar, to be found in any fence row in much of 
the country, is amazingly efficient not only for beating out 
grass fires but also for use against brush fires. 
—Maud R. Jacobs. 

South Carrollton, Ky. 





Landscape Man Likes D-Handles 


Ly EDITOR—With all this talk of spade versus shovel 
versus fork and the back-saving advantages of the long 
handle, I still prefer the D-handle of moderate length. There 
is no chance that a shovel with this handle will twist with 
its load and I prefer the bigger load of the shovel to the many 
more loads of the spade, although I must confess that most 
of my experience is with light soils where a grub hoe is rarely 
needed. Very clearly the point of a shovel, like the point of 
a flat mason’s trowel, permits not only easier penetration but 
greater latitude in the size of the load. One may pick a piece 
out of a sedum clump as easily as pry out a segment from ‘a 
mass of Siberian irises and I defy anyone to do it comfortably 
with a spade. 

I appreciate the advantages of the long handle to lean upon 
but it presents none of the cane-like comfort of the D-handle, 
which permits a downward thrust at a buried root that is not 
comparable to the slash of the long handle. Psychologically, 

the long handle lends itself to 
a graceful attitudes not suggestive 
F of work. 
=<. Shag’ 


—R. S. Sturtevant, M.L.A. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


"Ditching Spade Is Best™ 


EAR EDITOR—I wish 
to add my support to the 
writer of a letter in Horticul- 
ture for December 1, who ap- 
proved of the tile or ditching 
spade as “‘number one’ garden 
tool. The long-handled shovel 
does save a little stooping and 
is a good lazy-man’s shovel, for shoveling only. For all-around 
purposes the tiling spade has all other tools backed off the 
map. With its tapered, concave, round-pointed blade six inches 
wide at the top, five at the bottom and fifteen or more deep, 
it is the finest all-purpose garden tool ever made. It is equally 
good for spading, transplanting, digging for drains or post- 
holes or making holes for plants. If I could have but one of 
the spade-shovel family, this would be it. Incidentally, most 
of these long-handled shovel devotees never saw a tile spade. 


—H. S. Wetherell. 








Detroit, Mich. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1939-40 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition ts restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt ts made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — 
these and other points will. be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1940 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1940. 


Does Not Agree About Tulips 


I AM wondering what R. M. Carleton, Horticulture, Novem- 

ber 1, means by permanent plantings of tulips in Holland. 
Even if he refers to home gardens, I doubt if tulip plantings 
are any more permanent there than elsewhere, because the 
bulbs naturally split up every year and if not lifted at in- 
tervals, soon deteriorate and not infrequently die out. Some of 
the late sorts are rather longer lived than the others, but unless 
the bulbs are planted deeply, 12 inches or more, even these 
will not be permanent. I have a clump of an old red cottage 
tulip—I believe it is Macrospeila—that has been undisturbed 
for 18 years but the bulbs are at least 18 inches deep, due to 
raising the grade. 

Certainly no commercial grower of tulips in Holland fails 
to lift his bulbs every year, and it is my recollection that 
the sandy areas where the bulb farms are located, are kept well 
supplied with cow manure. The routine, as I recall it, is to 
grow hyacinths the first year, tulips the next and then daffo- 
dils so that the land is manured once in three years. I am 
perfectly sure the Hollanders do not harvest the wonderful 
tulip bulbs they send us from soil with less than two per cent 
organic matter. | 

Mr. Carleton says that it takes two or three years to grow 
split bulbs to blooming size. It all depends on the size of 
the offsets. The large bulbs we plant, whether of number | 
or number 2 size, always split after blooming as will number 
3 size if they bloom. When Mr. Krelage sent me single bulbs 
of 26 of his hybrids before they came into commerce, I was 
able by lifting and replanting every year—planting all the 
offsets below three-quarters-inch in rows, like peas—to have 
dozens of flowering size bulbs within five years. Usually off- 
sets above three-quarters-inch will give a small flower and if 
the ground is good, a full size bulb follows, with possibly one 
or more small ones. 

I openly doubt that manure causes more than natural split- 
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ting, but shallow planting does and it also encourages disease. 
Shallow planting also causes daffodils and hyacinths to split 
more freely, but it should be remembered that the bulbs we 
plant usually have reached splitting size when we get them. 
The daffodil works on a three year cycle: from offset to single 
nose bulb that will flower, then double nose and on to another 
bulb. After that, numerous divisions are produced and in due 
time none have a chance to develop to full size. 

It is true that great heat does create difficulties here, but 
so far as tulips are concerned, I do not believe the bulbs are 
better left in the ground, although I do not find it possible 
to lift all my bulbs annually. I do know that, left in the 
ground at ordinary depths, six to eight inches, the bulbs are 
likely to push above ground very early in a mild Winter and 
thereby are liable to frost injury, which is followed by disease. 
If I had time, I would dig all my tulips every year at the end 
of June or just as the final leaf turns yellow. To wait until the 
stalk is withered makes it difficult to find the bulbs and does 
not benefit the bulbs in any way. 

For many years I have advocated November or December 
planting of tulips. I may add that the experiments carried 
on at the great Kirtow bulb station in England definitely con- 
firm my own views regarding tulips grown in pots or boxes. 
Soil containing a goodly amount of organic matter, gives better 
flowers than poor soil. If anyone doubts this, let him take a 
look at the marvelous tulips shown every year at the New 
York flower show. Grown singly in three- or four-inch pots, 
common sense tells one that the soil used is good. After all, 
the reason one plants tulips is to get the best flowers possible. 
On the other hand, nothing is gained by using rich soil for 
daffodils in pots, and experiments carried on in Virginia by 
the United States Department of Agriculture serve to show 
that fertilizers in the field do not help the bulbs much. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


New Year Wishes to Mr. Wright 


HE Christmas wishes of Richardson Wright to all gar- 

deners, in the December 15 issue of Horticulture, carried 
with them a beautiful spirit. I exceedingly enjoy feasting on 
the expressive words of an author who has experienced the 
true values of life, and who, from the richness of his spirit, 
gives fragments of the glory to others along life’s pathway. 
His words, like the flowers, stir mightily within and diffuse 
spiritual fragrance. It has been a privilege to treasure the sweet 
rarities they hold. May the Giver of all perfect gifts give 
unto him a full measure of all that which is good, and that 
which is true, is my New Year wish to him. 

When a gardener sees new life springing up in trees and 
flowers, it is really the beginning of a New Year with him. 
It is then all manner of impulses fill the heart. There is a new 
spirit awakened, fanciful dreams crowd the mind, and scores 
of plants grow suddenly beyond bound. 

Every gardener enjoys hosts of contemplative thoughts. 
There is an unacquainted flower to grow, birds to invite into 
the garden, a tree to plant, a search for some rare bloom on 
an untrodden path, a new experiment mastered, silent hours 
in the night to read, a landscape to view ‘neath changing skies, 
and the fountain of those most beautiful expressions unsealed. 
. . . All these and many other things await us beyond the 
New Year’s open gate. 

—Mary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 


There’s not a pair of legs so thin, there’s not a head so thick, 
There’s not a hand so weak and white, nor yet a heart so sick, 
That it cannot find some needful job that’s crying to be done, 
For the Glory of the Garden glorifieth every one. 

—Rudyard Kipling. 
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Suggestions of a bird lover who has given a 
great deal of time and study to the subject 


N CONNECTION with bird-feeding, discussed in Horti- 
lf culture a number of times, it seems to the writer that some 
important facts have been overlooked. First of all, the bal- 
ance of nature was upset long ago when our country was colo- 
nized. This upset has continued and is still going on. The birds 
have had to adjust themselves over and over again and are still 
doing so, with the honest efforts to help them on one hand, 
and the competition of introduced foreign species on the other. 
It takes an intimate knowledge of the habits and needs of 
birds in one’s own section of the country to know just how 
to supplement a depleted natural food supply so that it be- 
comes easily available when it is needed most. While some food 
is supplied throughout the year in many gardens, Autumn is 
the time most people start regular feeding. It is possible to 
tempt migrating flocks to linger too long and so be overtaken 
by storms and perish. This happens often enough without 
human intervention. But, it is usually natural food supplies, 
known to flocks for years, which attract them most. The way 
to provide these is to plant seed and berry-bearing trees and 
bushes and to make certain there is always a shallow pool of 
fresh water for drinking and bathing. Normally, the birds 
need nothing further. 

An abundance of food on feeding shelves attracts undesir- 
ables. These greedy flocks which should be hunting their 
natural food, not sponging on human folk, soon form the 
habit of coming. They drive away other birds and become 
a general nuisance. It is not always easy to determine where 
benevolence merges into its opposite. A bird’s morale and self- 
reliance is a heritage no one has a right to undermine. Because 
one delights in having wild birds tame and dependent on one’s 
bounty is no excuse for an unwise excess which may prove 
harmful to the birds. Yet, if one does not put out food, how 
can the Winter birds, both permanent residents and incoming 
flocks, know where to come for food? It is a well-known fact 
that, when blizzards and ice storms lock away all available 
supplies, it is often too late to try to place food where the birds 
will find it. 

The answer lies in the fact that in the Fall when migrating 
flocks go South, there is a similar movement among hardier 
species. These band together in small flocks. They range the 
countryside, seeking out natural supplies of food as well as 
protected locations near homes or 
under sheltering evergreen boughs. 
At the same time, their keen eyes 
and intelligent minds take note of 
the intentions of their human friends 
in the matter of extra supplies of 
food. It is small amounts scattered 
at a regular time each day (at noon 
or morning and late afternoon) 
which tell these birds what they 
want to know. Gratefully they ac- 
cept this hospitality, meeting friend- 
liness with friendliness and confi- 
dence. 

This is very different from load- 
ing feeding devices with a surplus of 
food and leaving it there. One should 
watch for native birds and drive the 
undesirables away before the others 
arrive. When there is really nothing 
left for them to eat it is possible to 
discourage greedy flocks, except in 
times of dire need when, surely, no 
one will begrudge them a share. 





Avoiding Mistakes in Bird Feeding 


A bird feeder designed to supply suet cake 
without waste. 

























Strange birds coming in will go 
where they see others of their kind 
feeding. When storms come and 
flocks, bewildered and often in panic, 
search for food in a new location, it 
is the sight of other birds feeding 
which assures them that they have 
found the help they need. It takes 
constant feeding when temperatures 
are low to provide both fuel and 
sustenance. In times of unusually 
severe Weather it takes considerable 
ingenuity and plenty of real work to 
supply a variety of food in enough 
different places to accommodate all 
that need it. 

To meet the needs of game birds 
and those that stay in the fields and 
woodland borders one must follow 
much the same procedure. A scatter- 
ing of grain in the Fall in locations, 
provided by man or by nature, where 
these birds are known to go and re- 
peated occasionally will teach the 
Winter flocks where to go when 
their natural supplies fail. 

Where conditions permit, quail and pheasants can be 
brought nearer to home sites if grain is scattered along hedge- 
rows, under low-branched trees or similar protected places. 
This greatly simplifies the work when blizzards and freezing 
weather demand abundant rations. 

Through the years, I have learned something of bird re- 
action to human contacts. To win the confidence of the birds 
which flock to home gardens, both Summer and Winter, so 
that they will make any special need known to their human 
friends is the real way to help nature take care of our wild 
birds, rather than to supply a lavish amount of food. 

Winter feeding is not all of the story. A mother song sparrow 
taught me that a little food for hungry nestlings is needed 
when Spring is late, wet and cold. It was wise little chickadees 
who refused to accept similar offerings laid on the ledge of the 
nesting hole, although the two of them were working all day 
to supply enough food to their brood. Later, a report came in 
from a distant garden where bits of suet, supplied generously 
but thoughtlessly, had been fed to 
chickadee fledglings. The result was 
weak birds—‘‘rickety’’ was the term 
used. It proves that a growing bird’s 
main diet should be his own kind of 
food which nature, alone, is able to 
provide. 

The following Summer, a weary, 
almost exhausted chickadee brought 
her six babies to my empty window- 
shelf. She called and fluttered until 
I came to supply her need. Soft bread 
crumbs stuffed down hungry bills, 
meant seven sound sleepers all night 
in a nearby tree. The next morning 
they were there, baby voices calling 
for breakfast. Again filled up, off 
they went. I saw them no more until 
Fall when they came back confi- 
dently. On occasion, they lit on my 
hand for favorite bits. 

Each home garden, each country- 
side, according to its location and 
climate presents its own problems. 


es 

























Chickadees on a soap-shaker filled with 
roasted peanuts—an excellent ration for 
all-year feeding. 
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By studying the situation, planting all that is possible to 

supply natural food, one learns gradually how best to help 

when the need is greatest. re 
—Frances S. Twining. 


Oswego, Ore. 


Grapefruit Trees in the Home 


— are few apartments that have enough sunshine to 
grow the usual variety of house plants. But, even in rooms 
with no direct sunlight, one may still have green things grow- 
ing. Save the seeds from your grapefruit and plant them in 
tich, light soil. Earth brought from the woods is ideal, but a 
mixture of peat moss, sand, and good garden loam can be 
obtained without leaving the city. 
An oblong dish makes an excellent thing to plant them in. 
They can be grown successfully without a drainage hole, if 
one is careful not to over-water them. Any small pot will do, 
but an oblong dish makes a more attractive centerpiece. Plant 
the seeds about an inch deep and then forget them, remem- 
bering only to keep the earth fairly moist. After you decide 
that the seeds are not going to grow, you will be surprised 





The author’s collection of grapefruit plants. 


to see sturdy green shoots poking up through the earth. Glossy 
leaves will soon develop and before long you will have a 
miniature forest to use as a centerpiece on your dinner table. 

Some of the plants grow more rapidly than others. Pull 
out the tallest to keep your trees of uniform size. Do not 
throw them away. Plant them singly in deeper pots. Without 
full suniight and with very little care, you can have your 
window sill full of sturdy little trees that will never look 
sickly and will increase in interest and beauty each year. 

It is not likely that any will bloom but part of the fascina- 
tion of growing them is the chance that they may. Once, I 
had the thrill of finding a waxy white blossom of exquisite 
fragrance on a year-old plant but, although I have raised many 
since then, it has never happened again. Even those 12 years 
old have not shown any inclination to bloom. 

Although the plants seem perfectly hardy indoors, they 
cannot thrive in a very low temperature. After an exception- 
ally cold night in an unheated room I found one of my trees 
stripped of every leaf, but within a few weeks it was putting 
forth a new set of leaves. 

Any of the citrus fruits make interesting house plants but 
it seems that the grapefruit trees make more rapid growth than 
the orange or lemon. 

Although they are seldom troubled by insect pests, an occa- 
sional spraying is advisable. Frequent washing of the leaves or 
wiping with a wet cloth will keep them glossy. If the main 
stalk grows too tall, pinching out the tiny new leaves will 
cause the tree to branch out. 

—Rowene Brown Davies. 
Cleveland Heights, O. 
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The Native Meadowbeauties 


(7" of the most striking of the neglected beauties in our 
wet meadows is our common meadowbeauty or deer- 
grass, Rhexia virginica, producing bright sheets of deep red- 
purple from July until frost. Usually, it is found along streams 
and ponds, in wet sand just above the water line but it may 
also be found: in soil apparently rather dry or at least well 
above the apparent water level. 

It is a low plant, scarcely a foot high, with a square stem 
and oval, toothed opposite leaves. At the top, the plant bears 
several solitary or triple flowers from each leaf angle. There 
are four petals of a bright red-purple and each flower remains 
in bloom a long time. The roots are slender and with little 
tubers. The whole plant may be lifted from its home at any 
time. In Autumn the dust-like seeds may be shaken from the 
capsules. Scattered in a marsh along with gentians, the seed 
will make plants in a year. 

Nature is unkind to this plant, for high-water seasons may 
keep the plants submerged all Summer and kill miles of it 
along lake shores, while Summers of low water and no rain 
kill it by drought. The one difficulty in making this a bog- 
garden plant is to find a wet, sandy spot not too submerged 
at one time and not too desert-like a month later. Once it has 
settled down in a place to its liking, the plants will live for- 
ever and increase by seeds. Try it with cardinal flowers, certain 
gentians and bog primroses, but always in full sun. 

There are a dozen or so species, the only hardy plants in the 
tropical melastoma family, but only one species is found wild 
in New England. Others, however, are found from Delaware 
southward. The next best species is the Maryland meadow- 
beauty, R. mariana, which is found from Long Island to 
Florida. Its stem is round instead of square. The plant is also 
taller and the flowers paler in color. It is hardy to New Eng- 
land Winters but it is not as showy as the more common 


native species. —Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Storing Dahlia Roots Properly 


Epo growers have long debated the question of stor- 
age. Some have advocated the storage of the tubers in 
sand, others have been equally in favor of sawdust, while still 
others have extolled the merits of peat moss and various other 
materials. Now, Dr. R. C. Allen has, at last, settled the ques- 
tion once and for all. He found half-damp peat moss to be, 
unquestionably, the best medium in which to store dahlia 
tubers over Winter. Further, he states that if the tubers are 
coated with a thin layer of paraffin they will also come 
through the Winter much better. The loss in weight caused 
by drying is severely retarded by such treatment. In addition, 
he found that if they are stored in a room with a temperature 
remaining between 35 and 50 degrees they will keep in better 
condition, particularly if the relative humidity can be kept 
between 80 and 85 per cent. 


Heavenly Blues With Ampelopsis 


AST year, as an experiment, I planted one vine of the well- 
known Heavenly Blue morning glory next to a wall con- 
taining a high growth of ampelopsis. I trained the Heavenly 
Blue vine up through this vine as far as my ladder would 
reach, which was about 20 feet. It went 20 feet more by 
itself and spread beautifully, so that when it flowered our 
neighbors thought the ampelopsis was doing a very strange 
thing. This coming Spring I am going to plant a large num- 
ber of the Heavenly Blues along this wall and try to make it 
a solid mass of flowers. My one plant bloomed very freely, 
but I have one complaint to offer. It did not develop any very 


large flowers. —William T. Innes. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 














Bgerissiessame brought me two most welcome and unique 
horticultural surprises. A friend in the Wasatch moun- 
tains sent me a big box of what she called Rocky Mountain 
myrtle full of little axillary buds just ready to burst into 
bloom. I have not yet had a chance to consult authorities but 
it certainly is not the myrtle of Rome, nor yet vinca. Leio- 
phyllum looks more like it than anything in Bailey but it is 
not that. I used it as backing for chrysanthemums in a way 
that would elicit cries of joy from Mrs. Constance Spry. I had 
already used box branches as support for carnations and this 
was only another step in the same eminently right direction. 


EB ew a friend bestowed upon me an original print by 
Redouté of one stalk of Canadian lilies. Redouté was a 
professor of Marie Antoinette and later official flower painter 
for the Empress Josephine. In fact, it was from his rose paint- 
ings that the rose garden of the latter was reconstructed about 
25 years ago. The most reliable and yet most gossipy book on 
Josephine is by Frederic Masson and I find that he has much 
to say about the empress from Martinique and her exotic love 
of birds, flowers and trees. 


Thanks to her, came into the garden of France the eucalyptus, hibiscus, 
phlox, catalpa, camellia, many varieties of heather, myrtle, geranium, acacia, 
cactus, rhododendrons, certain dahlias, to say nothing of rare tulips and 
double hyacinths. From 1804 to 1814, 184 new species bloomed in France 
for the first time in the hot houses of the Malmaison. 

Unlike jealous people who hide their treasures carefully and take care not 
to share them with their neighbors, Josephine took a singular pleasure in 
sharing them with others and in inspiring taste and liking for them. Her 
flower minister was Mirbel who kept up an enormous correspondence which 
doubtless helped in keeping up her popularity. Besides there is one of her 
flowers, one of the most beautiful of roses, the Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
which is still in existence and will always live as long as there are flowers. 


AM very much interested to find that Professor R. W. 

Curtis of Cornell University is now recommending our 
native canoe birch for use in sections where the bronze birch 
borer is raising havoc with Betula pendula, the European white 
birch, which is particularly susceptible to its attacks. I prefer 
our native canoe birch, B. papyrifera, and think it is a far 
more beautiful tree, anyway, with its snow-white bark and 
stately trunk. 


UCH attention will be focussed on New Hampshire this 
year because the annual conven- 
tion of the National Council of State 
Garden Club Federations is to be held 
in that state’s seaside city of Ports- 
mouth. No doubt, visitors to that 
convention will hear much about the 
plan of the state federation of New 
Hampshire to influence the planting of 
lilacs throughout the state. The lilac 
is New Hampshire’s state flower, and 
not long ago the state highway de- 
partment gave to each one of the clubs 
in the state a collection of lilac bushes 
to be planted along the roadsides. 


HAVE been interested to find Vic- 

toria, the capitol city of British 
Columbia, receiving horticultural at- 
tention in the press. A note published 
in Horticulture about flower baskets 
on lamp posts has brought notes from 
other sections of the country, where 
similar baskets are now in use or are 
being planned. 
Victoria has an excellent climate 


despite its northern location and contains a great many beau- 
tiful gardens. In fact, Mr. R. P. Butchart’s sunken gardens 
have become widely known throughout the world. There are 
unusual experiences for those who visit Victoria, for one can 
often stand in a garden, surrounded by roses and other flowers, 
and by lifting his eyes, view the snow-capped Olympic Moun- 
tains only a short distance away. Of course, this association 
of Summer and Winter conditions is often found on the Pacific 
Coast, but it never ceases to thrill an eastern visitor. 

Victoria is a cosmopolitan city and is essentially British. 
The winding streets, the walled-in gardens, the tree-shaded 
country lanes are curiously suggestive of southern England. 
Perhaps I will be forgiven if I quote Rudyard Kipling’s fa- 
mous word-picture: 


To realize Victoria, you must take all that the eye admires most in 
Bournemouth, Torquay, the Isle of Wight, the Happy Valley at Hong 
Kong, the Doon, Sorrento, and Camps Bay; add reminiscences of the 
Thousand Islands, and arrange the whole around the Bay of Naples, with 
some Himalayas for the background. 


VER since the chestnut blight wiped out our native chest- 
nuts numerous agencies and individuals have been at- 
tempting to find a satisfactory control for this disease or trees 
that will withstand it. I am informed that the Department of 
Agriculture imported seeds of a resistant species from China 
years ago and planted them in this country. It seems that the 
resulting trees were crossed with other species to increase the 
sweetness of the nuts and to make them more like our own. 
I am told that one of these hybrids began bearing when only 
18 inches tall and has proved remarkably resistant to the 
blight and now I am happy to say that the outlook is good 
for the return of chestnuts to our forest, 


MIGHT also add that, at this season of the year when 

people are thinking more about house plants, a jardiniere 
set around a flower pot will do more than ‘‘jest look purty.”’ 
Particularly if there is a close fit between the pot and the 
jardiniere, will it prove valuable. The outer container will 
prevent the dry atmosphere in the home from taking all the 
moisture out through the sides of the clay pot. However, be 
sure to stand the pot on an inverted saucer or broken crock 


The famous Butchart’s sunken gardens in Victoria, B. C., attract thousands of tourists every year. 
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in the jardiniere to keep it off the bottom and allow room 
for drainage. 





WANT to chronicle my success with Hierochlée odorata. 

Four years ago I began to hunt for it. The Massachusetts 
State College reported herbarium specimens from North 
Weymouth and Winthrop in Massachusetts and Adamsville in 
Rhode Island, but dating back many years. I failed when I 
sought it in North Weymouth as in Adamsville. I sent for seed 
to Iceland to a nian recommended by a Mormon missionary. 
But he still has my dollar and I have no seed. Finally I found 
the grass in Thomaston, Me., and then in Marshfield, Mass. 
But the fact to be chronicled is that it has grown in my garden 
for three years, two miles from the tidal touch supposed to be 
indispensable for its growth. Its shiny yellow-green sprays 
should count for those who love Indian baskets or terrariums. 
Or is it terraria? 


| geese I came across an interesting bit of informa- 
tion. Sap leaking out of an elm tree becomes host to 
various bacteria and fungi which, in turn, make this sap very 
toxic to the growing tissue of the elm. Therefore, if you have 
any crotches partially split and leaking, drill a little hole about 
half way into the tree at the bottom of the crack and insert a 
piece of quarter-inch iron pipe just long enough to drip clear 
of the trunk or any large roots at the base. 


co 





Pyracantha duvalli is a new house plant. 


( Cases. a garden club chooses to prepare a year 

book, which is, in effect, a scrap book rather than a pro- 
gram outlining the season’s activities. Such a book has come 
to my desk from the Port Washington (N. Y.) Garden Club. 
Port Washington is on Long Island, where gardening can be 
seen at its best, and the Port Washington club is made up of 
very energetic garden makers whose activities cover a wide 
range. 

Their year book is bound in board covers but has loose 
leaves so that additional material can be added from time to 
time. There is, of course, a history of the club, which was 
organized in 1924. Then, there are various items about differ- 
ent phases of club work, but much of the book is made up of 
clippings or original articles dealing with horticulture in its 
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many forms. Pictures have not been overlooked, those of birds 
being particularly attractive. Naturally, a book of this kind 
cannot be distributed as freely as a printed or mimeographed 
book, but it makes a vast amount of material available for 
the use of the club members. 


Solving the Mouse Problem Simply 


IELD mice often do a tremendous amount of harm during 

the Winter to perennials and hardy bulbs, besides girdling 
trees, shrubs and roses, of which they seem to be especially 
fond. A protection of leaves or other materials, while good 
for the vegetation, also makes an ideal shelter for mice even if 
not placed until the ground is frozen. It is true that mice may 
be poisoned but they are likely to be found by pets. 

Several years ago I worked out a method that exterminates 
the pests and there is no possibility of any harm to domestic 
animals. I observed that field mice and moles seem to be very 
fond of apples that have fallen and both field and pine mice 
seemed to be especially fond of the apple seeds. While field 
mice are destructive, the pine mice are even worse because 
they burrow so deeply into the ground and girdle the roots. 

In the Fall and early Winter mice look for places to estab- 
lish their Winter quarters. Capitalizing on this, I made boxes 
without tops or bottoms, about 16 by 12 inches and 8 inches 
high although narrower ones might do. In each end of these 
I cut a V-shaped hole in the centre, large enough for mice to 
enter, and placed it next to the ground. The boxes were put 
where the mice were known or suspected to be and leaves or 
trash placed around them to make them look home-like for 
the mice, especially over the V-shaped openings. Then I baited 
wooden mouse traps such as are available anywhere for a few 
cents each with plump apple seeds and placed one trap in each 
end of the box, facing the V-shaped openings, but several 
inches inside. A roof of thin material held in place by old 
bricks was used. A top nailed on did not prove desirable for 
that made it necessary to lift the whole box to examine the 
traps and had a tendency to scare the mice away. By this 
method I have often caught three mice in one trap in a single 
day. They seem to be very foolish, unsuspecting little animals. 

In many localities marsh hay or evergreen boughs offer ideal 
protection for tender roses but a single mouse, making its 
Winter headquarters in them can ruin whole beds of roses. 
Even in extensive orchards this box and trap arrangement 
can be used with success. In long grass or sod in orchards one 
should start trapping them as soon as the runs show by placing 
the boxes so that the holes in them are over the mouse run- 
ways and the little pests will soon be cleaned up. Judging from 
my experience the mice seem to feed mostly from about 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. So one should go around about 5 p.m. or a little 
before, collect the catch in a pail and dispose of it elsewhere. 


—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 


Pyracanthas Attracting Attention 


YRACANTHAS have long been favorite plants in the 

garden, particularly where the Winters are not too severe, 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi being long considered one of the 
best. 

An entirely new and very striking variety, however, re- 
cently appeared in the trade. It is patented and is being sold 
as P. duvalli. Like the other pyracanthas, it is shrubby and 
bears numerous handsome berries of brilliant orange-red, set 
off by the dark lustrous green foliage which offers a charming 
background for them. As a pot plant, in particular, it shows 
great promise. It fruits heavily while still very small and is 
now available in a number of sizes up to and including large 
tubbed specimens. With ordinary care the plants will remain 
showy in the home and carry their striking red berries well 
into the Winter months. 


What's New in Vegetables? 


A survey of All-America winners for 
1940 as well as other good newcomers 


HE vegetable gardener who wants to have a real modern 

garden can this year satisfy his desires. Seedsmen and 

experiment station workers have now perfected improved 

varieties of practically all the common vegetables. Below are 

some of the new varieties, with comments on those with which 

I am personally acquainted. Those which won All-America 
awards are marked (A. A.). 

Beans 

Commodore (A. A.) brings to the home gardener a bush 
bean similar to the Kentucky Wonder Pole in appearance and 
flavor. It is well worth a trial. 

Plentiful (A. A.) is an im- 
proved Bountiful, which has been 
the standard flat-pod green bean 
for longer than I like to remem- 
ber. Whether or not Plentiful will 
displace that old standby remains 
to be seen. 

Baby Potato bush lima (A. A. 
1940) made the highest rating 
in the 1940 All-America trials. 
Selected by Professor Hudson of 
the University of Illinois, it is 
described as a stocky Henderson’s 
Bush type, free to set, early to 
mature and with three to four fat 
little beans in each pod. It should 
be particularly desirable for those 
who have found it difficult to 
grow this delicious vegetable. Seed 
is plentiful and it will probably 
be listed by a number of seedsmen. 

Bansei is the first edible soy 
bean I have seen listed by a relia- 
ble seedsman. It will not be long 
now before we have a practical, 
edible soy bean but I warn those 
who might be interested in grow- 
ing this valuable vegetable in their 
back yard gardens to go slowly. 
Plant just a few feet of row at 
first. —Those who would like to 
grow limas but cannot, might try 
a few soy beans. They taste just 
about the same as limas but are so 
small the yield is discouraging. 


Brussels Sprouts 
Fancy Basket is a new variety 
of this uncommonly grown vege- 
table. It is tall but early to mature. 


Beets 
Ohio Canner (A. A.) is a 
home garden beet of small size 
for those who like to can or pickle 
beets. It is sweet in flavor and 

dark right through. 
Perfect Model (A. A.) is an 
early round beet. It does not have 
anything special to recommend it. 


Cabbage 
Green Acre is a green Golden 
Acre, a little later to mature but 
with a slightly larger head. If the 
green colorng means more vita- 





Three All-America vegetables :— 
Parsley Evergreen 
Pepper Fordhcok 
Endive Deep Heart Fringed 


mins, this variety should be worth while. Aside from that I 
hearily recommend it for your garden throughout the season. 

Red Acre is, as the name implies, a red Golden Acre. I can 
also heartily recommend this new early red cabbage mainly, of 
course, for its addition to the color scheme of the daily menu. 


Carrots 


Morse’s Bunching, Imperator (A. A.), Supreme Half- 
Long, California Bunching and Streamliner are all new varie- 
ties of carrots designed for growing in the West to be shipped 
East by the hundreds of cars. All are of about the same size, 
type, color, and quality—a deep orange, six to nine inches 
long, smooth and tapering to a blunt point. If you buy bunch 
carrots during the Winter you 
will know just what they look 
like and how well they taste. If 
you can grow them as well in 
your own garden, you will be 
doing better than I. Personally, I 
still prefer to grow Tendersweet. 


Celery 


Masterpiece is a superior strain 
of the Easy Blanching type that is 
well worth trying, if you can suc- 
cessfully grow celery. 

Summer Pascal is a new variety 
with Pascal quality, but one that 
can be matured before the first of 
August. It needs 10 to 14 days to 
blanch with paper or boards. A 
letter to the Field Station, Wal- 
tham, Mass., will bring you a 
sample. 


Sweet Corn 


There are so many new hybrid 
varieties of sweet corn I hardly 
know which to list. Golden Cross 
Bantam has become the new 
standard of perfection. 

Ioana (A. A. 1940) is a very 
large, late variety designed to re- 
place Bantam Evergreen. Orig- 
inated by Dr. Haber of Iowa State 
College, it has size, quantity, and 
quality. Several seedsmen list it 
this year. Ioana is five to seven 
days later than Golden Cross. 

For earlier hybrids I recom- 
mend Marcross | 3.6 as the earliest 
and Early Bancross 39 as the 
next. Marcross is about ten days 
earlier than Golden Cross. 


Cucumber 


Straight Eight is a modern 
name for an excellent new cucum- 
ber worth growing. 


Egg Plant 


New Hampshire Hybrid (A. 
A.) was developed by Professor 
Heplar of the University of New 
Hampshire. It is early and re- 
markably prolific but a trifle small 
in size and its color is only fair. 
It is particularly valuable for 
northern gardeners. 
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Endive 
Deep Heart Fringed (A. A. 1940) should be a valuable 
addition to the list of ‘‘hard-to-grow vegetables made easier- 
to-grow.”’ It is an entirely new and distinct variety that has 
a tendency to grow more upright than other varieties. The 


seed stock is plentiful. Do not try to grow endive on hot, 


sandy soil or to mature it in warm weather. 


Lettuce 
Imperial 44 and Imperial 847 are both new strains of the 
“‘Iceberg’’ type or New York variety developed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for growing conditions in the North- 
east. Unfortunately, lettuce is another one of the vegetables 
that prefer cool growing conditions, especially when it is 
heading. 
Parsley 
Evergreen (A. A. 1940) is an improved strain of the old 
Double Curled variety and seems destined to replace it entirely. 


Peas 

Giant Stride (or Midseason Giant) and Rogers Gilbo are 
forerunners of a new type of pea. Both are dwarf varieties 
with large pods maturing a week to ten days after the early 
varieties. 

Peppers 

Fordhook (A. A. 1940) is another result of the effort to get 

an early, thick-walled pepper. It is being introduced by Burpee 
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Ioana hybrid sweet corn, a bronze medal winner. 


and the seed stock is ample. This variety is surprisingly like 
Waltham Beauty introduced several years ago by the Waltham 
Field Station. A letter will bring a sample. 


Squash 

Geneva Delicata is an improved strain of the old Delicata 
or Sweet Potato variety. Just introduced by the New York 
Experiment Station at Geneva, the seed stock is still very 
limited but a letter to the station will bring you a sample. 
Delicata matures its fruit with Table Queen or Des Moines. 
The plants are vigorous growers and prolific. The fruit is 
cylindrical in shape, eight to nine inches long, three to four 
inches in diameter and pale cream marked with bright green 
stripes along the grooves. It is similar to Des Moines in quality 
and season. 

Butternut is a Fall squash of superior quality. It was intro- 
duced and featured by Breck’s of Boston. It is shaped like a 
dumb-bell with one of the bulges cut off and is similar to Des 
Moines and Delicata in quality and season. The color is cream 
with indistinct green stripes. 

Golden Des Moines, as the name implies, is a yellow strain 
of the popular Table Queen or Des Moines variety. 
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Tomato 

Mingold (A. A. 1940). Yes, a yellow tomato has received 
the coveted All-America award. It seems that yellow is a most 
desirable color to add to our menu for both appearance and 
vitamin A content. Some also claim that the yellow-fruited 
tomatoes are less acid. Mingold is a large yellow tomato of 
superior characteristics introduced by Professor Currence of 
the Minnesota Experiment Station. The seed stock is limited, 
so you may have difficulty in getting it. Other yellow varieties 
are offered by most seedsmen. Golden Queen is one of the best. 


Potato 

Sebago is a new blight-resistant potato originated by the 
Maine Experiment Station from a cross between Chippewa 
and Katahdin. It is a late-maturing variety comparable to 
Green Mountain in quality and yield. 

Golden, like most of the potatoes grown in Germany, is a 
yellow-fleshed potato of good cooking quality, high yield and 
considerable resistance to the dreaded scab disease. 

Houma is one of the new potatoes introduced by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It is similar to Green Moun- 
tain in type of plant and time of maturity but the tubers 
resemble White Rural. In both appearance and cooking quality 
it is excellent. Houma is a cross between Katahdin and Charles 
Downing. 

—Paul W. Dempsey. 


Waltham (Mass.) Field Station. 


Eighteen Good Blue Perennials 


AST Summer I tried 18 varieties of blue perennials in my 
garden. With only two exceptions, they were a success, 
both in the beds and for cutting. 

The plants were adenophora, amsonia, Anchusa myosotidt- 
flora, Baptisia australis, Campanula persicifolia Telham 
Beauty, Centaurea montana, Delphinium chinense, draco- 
cephalum, linum, mertensia, Pentstemon unilateralis, Phlox 
divaricata canadensis, Platycodon grandiflora, polemonium 
Blue Pearl, Scabiosa fischeri, stokesia, tradescantia, and veron- 
ica Blue Spire. 

One of the plants which was not satisfactory for cutting 
was linum. After several trials I reluctantly left it in the 
garden. The other was tradescantia, because it could never be 
depended upon to remain open very long. However, I some- 
times used it when I wanted its drooping, exotic-looking 
foliage with other flowers as an accent. 

Dracocephalum does not last long when it is cut, but its 
vivid blue flowers, like miniature snapdragons, are so fasci- 
nating in a blue and white Staffordshire bowl, that they are 
worth renewing every day. 

Remembering the suggestion of Mrs. Constance Spry that 
a variety of red flowers look well together, I tried mixing all 
the blues which were out at the same time. They blended well 
and looked delightfully cool on warm days. 

One of the loveliest of the plants was Baptisia australis, 
an excellent substitute for lupines, which I have found difficult 
to grow. The unusual foliage was beautiful all Summer and 
lasted until after the first of November. 

Stokesias are usually lavender, but by searching at several 
nurseries I found some which are rather blue. They proved 
charming as cut flowers as well as very decorative in the garden. 

My Scabiosa fischeri proved a lovely and unusual shade of 
violet blue and was greatly admired by everyone who saw it. 
One of my favorites, both in the garden and indoors, was 
polemonium Blue Pearl. To me it seems much lovelier than 
Polemonium richardsoni and much more satisfactory for cut- 
ting than the shorter-stemmed P. reptans. Also, it grows well 
in both sun and shade, like Phlox divaricata, which is also a 


splendid cut flower. 
—Phillipa Q. Richardson. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Double Yellow “Baby’s-Breath”’ 


Bee plant about which I am going to tell is not truly a 
gypsophila. It merely looks like one. Really, it is a golden- 
rod, Solidago tenuifolia. In its best form, it is an excellent 
subject for the sunny garden and September bloom. The 
phrase, in its best form, is extremely important. This species 
is variable and not all members can qualify. At ‘‘Garden in 
the Woods’”’ there are three forms, all different, but only one 
of which deserves admittance among the garden elect. It is 
this plant which, except for its strong yellow color, bears so 
striking a resemblance to gypsophila. 

Like gypsophila, this solidago makes a tidy bush. All 
Summer it resembles a little round shrub about 18 inches each 
way, with stiff stems branching low and facing down to the 
ground. Countless numbers of narrow leaves give it a pleasing 
lacy texture but it is when the whole plant becomes a loosely 
formed yellow ball that resemblance to the gypsophila is most 
pronounced and the coined name, baby’s-breath goldenrod 
(This name is not original with me but was suggested by a 
visitor, a real plantswoman who, upon viewing it, remarked 
in surprise and admiration, ‘“What is that, a yeilow baby’s- 
breath?’’) becomes completely descriptive. 

Goldenrods here, in their homeland, have not been held in 
great esteem as garden plants. Too many of them are coarse 
weeds. It is in Europe, particularly in England, that they seem 
most appreciated and nurserymen offer named varieties. 
Among the 130 species most of which occur in the Americas, 
with upwards of 60 in eastern North America, are kinds 
which challenge the most expert rock gardeners’ skill to grow 
and easier sorts that are garden gems. The one under discussion 
is one of the latter. 

Baby’s-breath goldenrod is not a rapid spreader but allows 
Spring division. Seed sown in Fall or early Winter in well- 
prepared outside beds or containers left where frost action 
can take place germinates reasonably well the following Spring. 
Of course, such containers should not be allowed to dry out. 

Where can one get it? As far as I know, the only source 
of seed is the New England Wild Flower Preservation Society. 
Following our usual practice relative to native plants which I 
feel have real garden merit and should be better known, all 
seed produced at ‘‘Garden in the Woods” has been given to this 
society from whom it may be obtained at 15 cents a packet. 
The society’s address is 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 

—wW. C. Curtis. 


“Garden in the Woods,’’ South Sudbury, Mass. 


Leycesterias in the Northwest 


HE little note in Horticulture for September 15 about 

Leycesteria formosa interested me very much. We have been 
growing this plant for a good many years and find it a very 
interesting and beautiful one. It is completely hardy in our 
climate, although the tips of the branches freeze back to some 
extent in an exceptionally cold Winter. Our plants in the 
open field are seven feet high, while one which is planted on 
the east side of our greenhouse where it gets a little shade and 
some warmth is at least ten feet tall. 

We are especially fond of leycesteria on account of its unique 
appearance and the fact that it blooms over such a long period. 
Our plants began to flower in May and were still in full bloom 
in late September. The white flowers are not very conspicuous, 
although they can be seen at the ends of the tassels. 

The humming birds are also very fond of leycesteria and 
never fail in their morning visits to it all through the Summer 
and early Fall. Towhees are glad to eat the berries in early 
Winter when other food is scarce. The English recommend 
the tassel bush as a very good subject for growing in gardens 
near the sea. It grows readily from both seeds and cuttings. 


—Carl Starker. 
Jennings Lodge, Ore. 
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NOW- for Garden Lovers . . . Raymond- 


Whitcomb offers 3 comprehensive Spring tours of famous 
Garden Spots and Historical Places in the Deep South. 






















Land Cruises to the 
Gardens and Historic Places of the 


Deep South 


14 days — leaving New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, March 1, March 15, March 28 
Air Conditioned Trains 


1st day—- Leave Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
2nd day — Washington {Mt. Vernon} 
3rd day — Richmond, Va. (Jamestown, Williamsburg, ¥ hay ee 
4th day — Charleston, S. C. [Magnets Middleton, Cypress Gardens} 
5th day — Brunswick, Ga. (Sea Island Beach} 
6th day— Mobile, Ala. {Motor Tour over (re Trail to 
Bellingrath Gardens, thence to Biloxi and Edgewater Park} 
7th and 8th days — New Orleans (Si btseeing motor tour} 
9th day — New Iberia { Isle of Spice, Jungle Gardens, Bird City} 
10th day — Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
11th and 12th days—Natchez {Visits to the homes oy Old South} 
13th day -- Vicksburg {National Military Park} 
14th day — Louisville {Lincoln Memorial National Park, 
Hodgenville, Gethsemane; Bardstown 
15th day 






















Return to starting point. 

















Minimum Rate All Inclusive Rate 


NY. $195 $295 NY. 








See your own travel agent «ee Or 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


670 Fifth Avenue 145 Tremont Street 1517 Walnut Street 
VOlunteer 5-3400 HUBbard 2410 RITtenhouse 8640 

















FORMULA “65” "patie, 
Seeds dusted with Formula “66” will obtain maximum 


germination, develop sturdy seedlings, protecting them 
against disease so prevalent in seed beds and flats. 


Dip your cuttings in Formula ‘’66”, shake off excess powder 
and plant them firmly in the propagation bed or flat. 


2-0z. Packets Post Free $1.00, sufficient for 50 packets of seeds, 
2 lbs. Lawn Grass Seed and 500 Cuttings. Economical 1-lb. Tins $5.09 


Manufactured by The Telluric Research Corporation, Syosset, N. Y. 
Sole Distributor in U. S. A. 


HENRY A. NALDRETT 
Garden Consultant FARMINGDALE, NEW YORK 
Actual results obtained with Formula ‘‘66" will be exhibited at 


The International Flower Show, New York, March 11-16, 1940. 
Space 132 adjoining ‘Horticulture’ Booth. 











New, Choice, Unusual 
and Interesting 


and Finest 

~~" ||HARDY PLANTS 
cnawetee || and BULBS 
PACIFIC Our 1940 General Plant and 


The Largest 
Assortment 


STRAIN Bulb Catalogue will be ready 
February 1. May we send 
of you a Free Copy? 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS ||| wif tIAM N. CRAIG 
VETTERLE & REINELT Front and Federal Streets 
CAPITOLA CALIF. WEYMOUTH MASS. 
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Please Mention Horticulture 
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“COMPILING A NEW NURSERY List”™* | | The tons Turauoise-Vine Z 

TARTED from a cutting two years ago, the turquoise- Md 

Selection of Superior Varieties of vine, Ampelopsis brevipeduncularis, has been a constant = 

Woody Deciduous Ornamental Plants delight throughout the year. The leafless flexible shoots, cut in Z 

February, furnished excellent material for line arrangements. 

By L. C. CHADWICK ae Placed in water in a sunny window, they became decked with wa 

Racca Teena Gt CESERED--S ne Sey ey prettily cut foliage and dainty greenish blossoms—a source of > 

Describes and discusses the best plants among trees and shrubs in pleasure for several weeks. When planted in the open ground, y 

various sizes and also vines and ground covers. they grew rapidly, making husky young plants. All through ( | 
Lists uses, culture, characteristics, growth habits to make easy selec- the Spring and Summer, the parent vine decorated the bird 
tion of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. cafeteria atop a pole in a corner of the garden with tendrilled 
Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in key list of 68 garlands of deeply incised, cordate leaves, some three-, some 
nurseries. Bas five-lobed, and some only slightly three-lobed, that difference 
96 pages—40c per copy, postpaid in U. S. probably being responsible for the former species name of 
HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. heterophylla. The drooping cymes of tiny, greenish blossoms 
*’'Dr. Chadwick's list is truly excellent. The sources of supply appended is very characteristic of the grape family, are followed by finely 


d, indeed."—Donald Wyman, Horticulturist, Arnold Arboretum. ie, Shae 
eases percent samtadigin, Sure nsances sae oath ti so Nea speckled fruits varying in color from pale lilac and verdigris to ZZ 


turquoise throughout the Autumn. 
Th d r Al The most delightful feature of this plant from a bird-lover'’s 
G point of view is the attraction the fruits hold for the shy 
€ ardener s Manac hermit thrushes. A small flock left only after a two-weeks’ 
Compiled from HORTICULTURE stop-over on their southward journey from their more north- 
erly nesting grounds. One is not often so favored. Apparently 
unafraid, they frequented the garden daily, coming even to 
the porch railing for raisins, going on only when the supply 








The most complete garden “Calendar’”’ 


and guide ever published. Just what to 


do each month of the year. An indis- of tiny “‘grapes’’ was exhausted and leaving us with a sense 

pensable guide for the expert and the of loneliness as when loved visitors have departed. v 
casual gardener. Thirty-two line draw- —Harriet Pulver. Th 
ings, eight pages of plates. Torrington, Conn. Bu 


prc 


$1.00 Postpaid in United States 





























Make Checks Payable to— Neutral Soil for Daphnes 

“HORTICULTURE” I READ in your November | issue Mr. Fee’s discussion of 

Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. the difficulties in growing Daphne cneorum. Mr. Fee has 

arrived at the solution without arriving at the underlying 

reasons and, perhaps, my recommendations will help him and 

Just Published other readers. 

, The first requirement is that the roots be kept cool and 

Choix des P lus Belles F leurs possible burning of the tender surface feeder roots prevented. 
To accomplish this, a heavy annual mulch should be given F 
we P and for some unknown reason peat moss seems to be the best. be 
PIERRE J OSEPH REDOUTE For the freest flowering the situation should have ample . 
light. In cool, moist regions full sun or a light high shade is . 
Introduction by Colette best. In warm or dry regions a situation shielded from the direct : 
This book, as its name indicates, is Redouté’s choice of his favorite sun by a high shade that affords ample light proves the most of 
flowers. It is a selection of twelve of his most beautiful plates printed in satisfactory. be 
fifteen brilliant colors and includes delightful bouquet arrangements of The best soil is a not too rich well-drained one in which . 
roses, camellias, narcissi and other flowers. . ‘ ° . W 
Of all the fine French artists of quality flower prints Redouté is the constant but moderate moisture is easily maintained. The best ti 
—o. a oer e “ aha laa tad plants I have seen were in a very deep alluvial loam of neutral be 
PPniony seen vsedeling = b aceon tu uy ae te reaction with v humus or mulch, but sub-irrigated. Strangely, r 
wrappers in green and gold. All copies are numbered. peat moss which has been found best as a mulch is acid. & 
Printed on special Papier de Rives, $9,0Q Postpaid Where soil and irrigating water are not naturally alkaline, . 
Make checks peyable to HORTICULTURE give an annual dressing of lime. My tests reveal a greater tol- R 
a a a erance of alkaline soil than acid so long as the roots are cool. Dt 
; : After tests at Breeze Hill, Dr. McFarland wrote that the — 
best results had been obtained with a heavy mulch of peat moss Hard 

SUBSCRIPTION BLANK and a heavy dressing of lime every two years. However, I feel 

that the real reason for such success was cool roots and a neutral - 

H 0 R T | Cc U L'T U R E or, perhaps, slightly alkaline soil. 7 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MaASs. —Elmer C. Purdy. CI 


Ukiah, . 
Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to iah, Cal oon 


HORTICULTURE (24 issues). Please send it to: 
's RED Mariqolds 












You Will Want to Keep this 


Name . ee ee eee ee Pe SEED Catalog for Reference BIG Red and Gold Hybrids | 
because it gives Planting Dates . . . Ger- Amazing 23, to 3 in, flowers, ear!) 
mination Periods .. . Flowering Times... of all Marigolds. Red and gold "3 
Street Colors and Heights .. . Sowing Suggestions ee Seek aie till frost. 
: SRT RR AE MR I SRC A a SOIR RY me aa eee ew Flowers 14-ft. plants. Last 
or ; 


Send for Your FREE Catalog Today = : Packet 1001 


flowers 
ee ere CAMPBELL SEED STORE keop2weeks Seed Catalog free. 
WEST COLORADO ST., PASADENA, CALIF. W.AtleeBurpeeCo., 340 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 
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100 COLOR 
COMBINATIONS 


New breath-taking brilliance in 
nature's richest colors; flowers in 
early summer with oversize double 
silken sheen blooms, 35¢ 
' Fa pkt. introductory special 


a La 
FREE iit 
BOOK 
\ SEND TODAY! 
L.LOLDS SEED CO. 


Vida 17 eee ae 











COUNTRY LIFE 
WILD BIRD FEEDER 


The lowest priced, real quality, automatic 
mixed grain Feeder on the market. 


Built to last—squirrel with two 
proof. Size 1314”x 9” Ibs. of food 


Additional Bird Food: 5 lbs. 65c, 10 lbs. 
$1.15. All prices postpaid. 


BRECK’S 
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ROCK GARDEN 
Seeds @ Plants 


Our new illustrated 1940 Oatalog 
carries descriptive offerings of 
nearly 3000 Unusual Flowers, many 
of them rare alpines for the rock 
garden; Aethiomema, Gentian, 
Primula, Saxifraga, Meconopsis and 
the like, in wide-ranging assortment 
of species. Perhaps some hundreds 
of the kinds are not otherwise avail- 
able in America. 


We tell how to grow each one, the 
time it blooms, the particular con- 
ditions it needs. You may depend 
upon the Catalog for rigidly accu- 
rate reference, and beyond that, we 
think it is interesting. It will be sent 
gladly to all who ask for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B MOORESTOWN, N. J. 




















Hardy Trees, Shrubs and Plants 
both Evergreen and Deciduous 


Mountain Laurel and Rhododendrons 
Northern Grown 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 


GAPE COD FLOWERPLACE SHELVES 


require but 2 small screws 
to firmly hold 3 full length 
plate glass shelves in your 
window. 3 shelves with 
hardware in Iris blue, New 
orchid, Petal pink or Prim- 
rose yellow $4.00. 


Garden City Flora Products 
Newtonville, Mass. 
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THE NEW BOOKS | 











Another Little Book on House Plants 


‘““The Indoor Gardener,’’ by Daisy T. Abbott. Published by the University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. Price $1.50. 


This is obviously a book written by an amateur for ama- 
teurs. The style is informal and the treatment simple and 
direct. The watering of house plants, their feeding and culti- 
vating, insects and diseases, propagation, Summer care and the 
types of plants are discussed in the proper order. For the house- 
wife with a few plants, there is much in this book which is 
valuable, but it is only fair to say that the book also contains 
certain statements of doubtful accuracy. 


Sequel to Sagas of the Evergreens 


“Book of the Broadleaf Trees,’’ by Frank H. Lamb. Published by W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $3.75. 


Much time and thought has apparently gone into the 
making of this book. In it, the author traces the historical 
background of trees from the dawn of time to the present. 
Miscellaneous individuals and small groups are taken up as 
well as the great families of trees. Throughout, the book is 
filled with historical backgrounds, associations and sidelights 
that make it extremely interesting, easy to read and at the 


same time highly informative. 


A Helpful Booklet on Woody Plants 


“Compiling a New Nursery List,’’ by Professor L. C. Chadwick. Published 
by the American Nurseryman, Chicago, Ill. Price $.40. 


It is not often that a small, paper-bound volume, selling at 
such a price, has the value and interest of this list of trees 
and shrubs, prepared by Professor Chadwick in the course of 
his work at Ohio State University in Columbus. This booklet 
is much more than a list of plants. It has a large amount of 
information about various plants to use for different purposes 
and gives the source of their supply. The author deals only 
with woody plants, but includes vines, groundcovers, dwarf, 
medium and large shrubs, small trees and standard trees. 
Garden makers as well as nurserymen will find this list of 
woody, deciduous, ornamental plants very useful indeed. 


An Entertaining Book From England 


“Three Acres and a Mill,’ by Robert Gathorne-Hardy. Published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $4.00. 


Like many of the other books written in England recently, 
this one is informal and more like a novel than a garden book. 
Supposedly, it deals with the acquisition and development 
of a small estate in the country but, in decided contrast to 
the other books of this sort, the lion’s share is given over to 
incidents which occurred in the collecting of the plants in 
the mountainous regions of France, Spain, Iceland and Tene- 
riffe. Most of the book reminds one of F. Kingdon Ward's 
descriptions of his explorations and makes entertaining read- 
ing. The horticultural information which it contains is sand- 


wiched in. 











| 4 lactase: 
GHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 
Neat, Cheap and Durable, 
Summer or Winter 
5’ wide; any height to 6’, 12¢ per sq. ft. 
Send for booklet of other distinctive fences 


CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington Lane 
Germantown PHILA., PA. 














Giant Flowering 


AMARYLLIS 


AMERICAN HYBRIDS 


A grand house plant producing 
gorgeous, richly colored blooms. 
Mammoth Bulbs, 65¢ each 
3 for $1.70, $6.50 per dozen 
Postpaid in New England 
Cultural directions with each order 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL S8@Q., BOSTON 











GROW HEALTHY pLANTS 
(el 














wtth KEENE 


Kortable HOT HOUSES 


@ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and 
cold frames. Stop losses— save time, labor 
and money. Automatic hot water heat 
(gas, oil, or electric). 2 heating zones. 
Lustra”’ glass admits more Ultra- Violet 
Rays. Very economical to operate. 4 sizes. 
Write today for FREB Folder, Pay $ 
low prices, and alll facts of this eae 5 
amazing hothouse improvement. Down 
OR BUILD YOUR OWN. It’s 
easy! Parts and complete 
plans as low as .. $4295 


KEENE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 760-A2 RACINE, Wisc. 












































SUDBURY 
Soil Test / 
Kit $4.75 






New \\ - 
Club Model © 


This easy-to-use kit shows the way to per- 
fect lawns, prize-winning gardens. Helps 
you correct harmful acid or alkaline con- 
ditions and supply needed plant food ele- 
ments now lacking in soil. No knowledge 
of chemistry required. Sturdy, handsome 
imitation leather case. 50 individual tests 
for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, acidity. 
Complete instructions. Helpful chart. 


Order C.O.D. $4.75 plus pos- 
SEND NO fF charges. Or one 4.75 and 
we pay postage. Your money 
MONEY back if you are not delighted. 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
P. O. Box 641. South Sudbury, Mass. 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


Bi ge iuvect Poas 


World-famed;6 favorite colors, 
scariet-cerise, brililant rose, 
saimon-pink, lavender, blue, 
white, a l0c-pkt. of seeds of 
each, all 6 postpaid for 26c! 

Ruffled Sweet Peas, 
largest, most exquisite, 
originated on Burpee’s 
great Floradale Farms-- 
9 packets, 9 finest colors, 


A, 
| crimson, cerise, salmon- 
4, Gy cerise, rose, we af 
rose, cream-pink, ue, 
» a4 My ond mauve (value $1.70), 
Le oii © Packets for $1. 
Low 




























W.ATLEE BURPEE CO., “<0 
468 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 





a’s NEW Marigold 
LIMELIGHT 


A. All-America Bronze Medal 1940 
Pye New color, soft primrose-yel- 

¥ 5 p e-ye 
mye low. Chrysanthemum-flowered 
Yan'2%4 in. across. Uniform, bushy, 
20-in. plants. Early (17 weeks 
% from seed). More vigorous and 
ey =prolific than Early Sunshine. 
COA’ Packet 25c; 5 Pkts. $1, postpaid. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 469 Burpee Bidg.,Philadeiphiz 








“” . More than a mere Catalog. 
A Little Ié gives you the unvar- 


BOOK nished truth about Roses. 
Also valuable Cultural Sug- 
About gestions. It is easy to grow 


; — vow Lda ng 2 
P hi ok j 
ROSES ouhete th. . i 

GEORGE H. PETERSON, INC. 


MAIL: BOX 45, FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power L ing Att 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator & Plow 
for Gardeners. Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1084 33rd Ave. S. E Minacapolis, Mina. 













Catalog 
Free 





EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 





COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


(Picea Pungens) 


100 SEEDS 25c 
Mm Think of it! 100 ‘‘True Blue’ 
™ Evergreen seeds for only 25c. Plant 
™, now in pots, or outdoors in Spring. 
% Instructions Free. Also new 64-page 
Seed Catalog. Order now. 
E. Andrews Frew, Sta. 463, Paradise, Pa. 














GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 
4 Each Large Bulbs—$2 Prepaid 


Betty Co Ed King Arthur 
Bill Sowden Marocco 

Ave Maria Salbach’s Orchid 
Constancy Sunshine Girl 
Coronation Tobersun 


Write Dept. H for 1940 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 











1940. Write today! 


HUNTINGTON NURSERY, Box B, Painesville, Ohio 





Bvrpecs Rust Resistant 
Giant spikes, 2 to 3 ft. tall. NS 
Huge, exquisite blooms, easy 
to grow 3 glorious colors, 

= Crimson, Yellow, Rose, 
a 15ce-packet of each 

3 color, all 3 for10c! 
Ress Send dime today. 

- inest flower and vegetable seeds 
Glale [226 J \ow prices, ‘‘Burpee’s Seeds Grow.” 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 4g¢g Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








SHADOWHURST _FARM 
GLEN MQo A. 











Sia Dow, Paney Pheasants, and other 


Ornamental Birds 





Contains the 1940 All-America Awards, 
the best of the European Seed Novel- 
ties, Rare Hardy Plants and Money- 
Saving Bargain Collections Galore to 
Appeal to the Thrifty Discriminating 
Gardener. It will show you how 
Huntington’s Dependable Seeds will 
add new beauty to your garden for 





HORTICULTURE 


Where to Find It 


Alpine Plants 
Correvon-American, Bridgeboro, N. J. 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc., Greens Farms, Conn. 
Begonias, Tuberous 
Vetterle & Reinelt, Capitola, Cal. 
Bird Feeders 
Breck’s, 85 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Birds, Ornamental 
Shadowhurst Farm, Glen Moore, Pa. 
Books 
Choix des Plus Belles Fleurs, “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
Compiling a New Nursery List, “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
Pronouncing Dictionary, “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
The Gardener’s Almanac, “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
Bulbs 
William N. Craig, Front and Federal Streets, Weymouth, Mass. 
Calceolaria mexicana 
Sutton & Sons, Reading, England. 
Carnations 
Piper’s, Livingston, N. J. 
Fedia cornucopie 
George W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood, S. C. 
Fences 
Check-R-Board Fencing Co., 1202 E. Washington Lane, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fertilizers 
Andrew Wilson, Springfield, N. J. 
Henry A. Naldrett, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Floralife 

Amling Co., 729 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Gladioli 

Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H. 
Herbs 


Weathered Oak Herb Farm, Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md. 
Hot Houses, Portable 
Keene Mfg. Co., Dept. 760-A 2, Racine, Wis. 
House Plants 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 273 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Perry Seed Co., 12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 
Irises 
Over-the-Garden-Wall, The Kelloggs, West Hartford, Conn. 
Lawn Edgings 
American Zinc Co., Greencastle, Ind. 
Porcupine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Leycesteria formosa 
Tingle Nursery Co., Pittsville, Md. 
Carl Starker Gardens, Jennings Lodge, Ore. 
Nurseries 
Cedar Hill Nursery, Brookville, Glen Head, Nassau County, N. Y. 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, Mass. 
Orchids 
L. Sherman Adams Co., Wellesley, Mass. 
Peat Moss 
E. L. Shute, Line Lexington, Pa. 
Petunias 
Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept. 21, Babylon, N. Y. 
Plants, Hardy 
William N. Craig, Front and Federal Streets, Weymouth, Mass. 
Pyracantha duvalli 
Frank Oechslin & Co., Cicero, III. 
Rock Garden Seeds, Plants 
Rex. D. Pearce, Dept. B., Moorestown, N. J. 
Roses 
George H. Peterson, Inc., Box 45, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Robert Wayman, Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 
Seeds 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 468 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Campbell Seed Store, West Colorado St., Pasadena, Cal. 
E. Andrews Frew, Station 463, Paradise, Pa. 
Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Cortlandt St., New York City 
Huntington Nursery, Box B, Painesville, Ohio 
L. L. Olds Seed Co., Dept. 17, Madison, Wis. 
—— Seeds obtainable from Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, 
io 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Dept. 341, 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 
Soil Test Kit 
9 Soil Testing Laboratory, P. O. Box 641, South Sudbury. 
ass. 
Sprays 
Morris B. Reade, Inc., Dept. H, Belleville, N. J. 
Rose Mfg Co., 208 Ogen Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tours 
Norfolk Southern Bus Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Raymond Whitcomb Co., 145 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Tractors 
——e Farm Machine Co., 1084 33rd Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, 
inn. 
Tree Surgeons 
Bartlett Tree Expert Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Wildflowers 
Isaac Langley Williams, Newmarket Rd., Exeter, N. H. 
Window Shelves 
Garden City Flora Products, Newtonville, Mass. 





















Giants of California 


PETUNIAS &% 


Lj 
quisite giant ruffled flowers. Say A, 
Best colors mixed. Introductory Pk ry | Oo 
offer: 25c pkt. for only 10c 
tpaid. Beautiful Catalog and [ZZGEei 
pring Planting Guide free. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 21 Babylon, N. Y. 


ALPINES FLORAIRE 


Seeds from H. Correvon and Son, latest 
harvest. Many kinds carried in stock 
here; others brought in quickly from 
Switzerland upon direct order. Catalog 
sent on request to Dept. B. 


CORREVON-AMERICAN 
BRIDGEBORO NEW JERSEY 














Sensational Everblooming $100 
Climbing Talisman ROSE 


Now all the beauty, color and fragrance of the 
Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming Climber, 
unique and rare. In my own garden, this Rose has 
been loaded with blooms all Summer long. Extra- 
strong, two-year-old field-grown plants. Order 
now for Spring Delivery. Shipped prepaid with 
Cultural Directions. 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50 
ROBERT WAYMAN, BOX B, BAYSIDE. L. !.. N.Y. 





The All-Around Insect Spray 


Kills both Sucking and Chewing Insects 
Stainless—Non-Poisonous—Non-Burning 
Every lot tested; —— dependable. 
Sauk anak ond ot ain aaeale 
end cash and we'll ship postpaid. 
MORRIS B. READE. Inc. 
Dept. H Belleville, N. J. 


\ AGRI-PAX Kills 


CARNATIONS 


English and American 
PIPER’S 


Livingston New Jersey 
Booklet sent upon request 





















CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





AMERICAN HOLLY: 6”-8”—$5.00 per 
100. Send for list of 150 other rare hardy 
evergreens, trees, shrubs, etc., 10 to 75c 
each. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 





ORCHIDS ON YOUR GARDEN BUDGET: 
Introductory Offer — 8 Pink or Yellow 
Ladyslippers for $1.00, prepaid. Orchid- 
wood Gardens, Liberty, N.C. 





BLUEBERRIES: Delightful to grow, deli- 

cious to eat. We specialize in quality plants 

for home gardens. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

— folder. Houston hards, Hanover, 
ass. 





MINIATURE DAHLIAS: Largest collec- 
tion. Four Massachusetts orticultural 
eg | Silver Medals. Descriptive List. 
Fred P. Webber, Homeacre, Newport, B. I. 





GARDEN OLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs. 
Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 





HARDY NUT TREES: Blight-resistant 
chestnuts, black and English walnuts, and 
other species. Mountain Nut Company, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 





LILIUM PHILIPINENSE: Free flowering 
and vigorous. Sow seeds now, many will 
bloom this Fall. Large poms 25c. Aletha 
Gardens, Longwoods, Md. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN, former college student of 
floriculture and landscape gardening, desires 
work where such a knowledge would prove 
helpful. Have had practical experience. 
E. B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


NURSERY MAN with wide experience 12 
a of plants and trees. House fur- 
nished, salary $100. Reference. BernheiZ 
Foundation, Shepherdsville, Kentucky. 














January 15, 1949 
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MASSACHUSETTS | THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 








—_————_ 


40th ANNIVERSARY a Lecture 
CELEBRATION January | 7th At 2:30 P.M, | Tuesday, January 30 — 3 P.M. 
of the PLANT EXPLORATION IN | Auditorium, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Erection of Horticultural Hall THE NEAR EAST “Methods of Growing Plants in 
Boston, Mass. By Mr. E. K. Balls | Solution and Sand Culture 


Mr. John W. Shive 


€ Free to members and their friends 


Evening Lecture | —+- 
OPEN HOUSE January 25th . At 8:30 P.M. | 
Y ' "| Course of Subscription Lectures 
Afternoon and Evening SOUTH AFRICAN PLANTS 








“Families of Flowering Plants” 





Friday, January 26 By Mr. Lionel E. Taylor | Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr. 
ae | Five consecutive Tuesday mornings 
CAMELLIA EXHIBITION ” “ C | starting 
as a special feature ower Arrangement Course —" 
The final lecture of this course, which was January 16 10:30 A.M. 
Dedication of the new headquarters | originally scheduled for January 18, will be | Room 631, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 
of the Garden Club Federation postponed until February | to avoid conflict | Subscription Price $3.00 
with the Judging Course of the Federated | . P ‘ 
of Massachusetts Garden Clubs of New York State. | Single Lectures 75 cents 
































ORCHIDS Important Coming Events 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a THE MOST. - 


















large assortment of flowering plants and January 26-27. Boston, Mass. Annual Camellia Show of the Massa- oe 
—— a a... chusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate January 27-28. Augusta, Ga. 1940 Camellia Show. = aS Py ne 
i > ° t ri +] on ~on< 
Plaats. Fvtece ane Citeiy on Doguest. January 27-28. Houston, Tex. Annual Camellia Show of the River tains 124 packed pages, 52. in 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. Oaks Garden Club at the River Oaks Country Club. the now flowere and vesvables, and 
MASS “ J , es, and 
WELLESLEY . January 27-28. New Orleans, La. Camellia Show of the Garden on noe a Finely 
Society. flavored. table-quality vegetables 
HERBS February 4. New Orleans, La. Carnival (Time) Garden Tour. ly De 
. ‘ February 22-March 4. Tour of Mexican Gardens sponsored by the ; 
DRIED HERBS: for Salads, mela + oe Texas Garden Clubs SPECIAL FOR 1940. New Chinese F 
: for Salads, Omelets, etc. ea - . New nese Forget- 
HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on February 23-25. Miami Beach, Fla. Annual Tropical Flower Show. mo-net. (Cynogioosam Firmement. All-America 
anon [Sionoe ek in etek a February 28-March 6. Houston, Tex. 41st National Flower and intius. Shel it 
ome. F Garden Show in the Sam Houston Coliseum. _ ie VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE BRE 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. March 2-23. Natchez, Miss. Ninth Annual Pilgrimage of the Pilgrim- Deot. 1). WY. entah M.. Citas A 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND age Garden Club. ~ wistete 





wees 





March 2-April 7. Laurel, Miss. 1940 Chemurgic Trek. 





























March 3-10. New Orleans, La. Spring Fiesta. 
ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS March 7-10. Worcester, Mass. Annual Spring Flower Show of the IRIS —- DAY LILIES 
at Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 
Greatly Reduced Prices —s oe * Louis, Mo. Greater St. Louis Flower and Garden Be Choosy 
how in the Arena. ust ask for our catalogue 
CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. March 11-16. Boston, Mass. 69th Annual New England Spring J _ 
Greens Farms Connecticut Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
Free catalogue on “CONTINUOUS Mechanics Building. The Kelloggs West Hartford, Conn. 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN” March 11-16. New York, N. Y. 27th Annual International wg ited 
Show of the Horticultural Society of New York and the New York 
Florists’ Club in Grand Central Palace. Burpee's Cream Stwre 
ROSE LOVERS the Commercial Museum. WS, Highest All-America Award 








. fort 940-—new and distinct. 
> Dwarf, compact, rounded 
plants | ft. tall, covered with 
sqft creamy-white flowers, 
star-shaped, 2 in. across. 
ery Sey y Saw | ps 
Packet 260; 6 Pkts. for $1 
postpaid. Plant Cream Star} 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 469 Burpee Bidg.,Philadeiphia 





March 23-31. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower and Garden Exhibition 
in Convention Hall. 

March 24-April 7. Natchez, Miss. Ninth Annual Pilgrimage of the 
Natchez Garden Club. 

March 30- April 7. Chicago, Ill. Chicago Flower Show at Navy Pier. 


7173 BULLETIN FOR March 11-16. Philadelphia, Pa. The Philadelphia Flower Show in ~, G S¥o> NEW PETUNIA 


Protect your roses from many 
insects and diseases with 
TRI-OGEN. Grow luxuriant 
blooms. FREE bulletin tells 
how. Write today. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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Try our FERTILPEAT — Mixture of 

OFFER-— Kangaroo Vine - — Cattle Manure & Peat Moss 
(Glas aotarctic) neh New Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names > gos 100 18, $1.50, E> 

4 . —_ . per ton in ton lots 
Westtne (Gems cutets) Sixty-four pages containing approximately 3000 names, each Will Not Burn — Retains Moisture 

each of these two fine with accurate and authoritative indication of pronunciation Well-rotted Cattle Manure, ton $7.00 

we... oe ae and a concise definition—25¢ postpaid. eae mig ey _ 

° ac. ‘ ‘ : 

273 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PA. HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. E. L. SHUTE Est. row Lexington, Pa. 
























































Above, you see a section of The Bartlett Tree Research Labora- 


tories and Experimental Grounds — a 200-acre tract located at 


Stamford, Conn, Here countless experiments on growing trees 
have been conducted during the past quarter century — and 
over 800 different varieties of trees and shrubs are ander obser- 
vation that Bartlett DIAGNOSIS may be more scientific and 
Bartlett TREATMENT and CARE more efficient and resultful. 

Here are located the Forsyth and Stone Laboratories staffed 
by nationally recognized scientists —— and a special School 
where Dendricians are trained in the fine points of Prun- 
ing, Bracing, Cabling, Spraying, Feeding, Lightning Protec- 
A. BARTLETT 


THE  F. 


Research Laboratories 
and Experimental Grounds 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


| 200 Acres Dedicated to 
i Furthering Knowledge 
of Tree Ills and Ailments 


TREE 


BARTLET 


TREE EXPERTS 








tion, Root Treatment, Cavity Work, etc. — the Bartlett Way. 

This great tract of land symbolizes the scientific approach that 
is unique with the Bartlett Organization, It marks the vital dis- 
tinction between Bartlett Tree Service and all others. And for- 
tunately for you, Science, in indicating the correct procedure to 
follow, also points the way to the most efficient and economical 
means of safeguarding the health and beauty of your trees. 

Why not get in touch with your local Bartlett Representative ? 
He will explain in detail why this is true and will tell you of 
many important contributions to the science of shade tree care 
made at the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories in recent years. 


EXPERT COMPAN Y 
Bartlett Service is Available in 
Every Community from 
Maine to the Carolinas 


ae. | 
The a Way 
of 


There are also 150 other cities and towns where special Bartlett Axn- 
thorized Agents may arrange for Shade Tree Care ''The Bartlett Way. 
Consult phone book or write our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 


Branch Offices Cambridge, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. 
Ellsu “ee Me. : Bellows Falls, Vt.; Albany, Syracuse, White Plains, Monroe, Kingston, Westbury, Bai 
Shore, N : Bernardsville, Orange, N. J.; Harrisburg, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washing- 
ton, D. ee Ri chmond, Va.; Huntington, W. Va. 
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Danbury, New Haven, Hartford, Conn.; 








